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Rev.  Michael  Allen  Shine  was  born  May  19,  1869,  in  Kinsale,  County  Cork 
Ireland.  He  early  came  to  America,  however,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  St.  Charles  College  of  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  and 
St.  Mary’s  University  of  Baltimore,  Md.  On  December  19,  1896,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  priest  by  His  Eminence  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Baltimore.  His  first  charge  was  at  Red  Cloud,  Nebr.,  with  Riverton,  Guide 
Rock  and  Superior  as  missions.  Harvard,  Nebr.,  was  his  next  charge,  with  mis¬ 
sions  at  Aurora  and  Nelson;  then  Sutton,  with  Fairfield  as  a  mission,  until  July, 
1903,  when  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln.  In  August, 
1908,  he  removed  to  his  present  parish  at  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.  Father  Shine 
holds  active  membership  in  numerous  societies,  religious,  educational  and  com¬ 
mercial.  The  major  portion  of  his  leisure  moments  has  been  devoted  to  re¬ 
searches  into  the  early  history  of  the  Nebraska  region,  and  he  has  contributed 
widely  to  literature  in  that  field. 
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EDITOR’S  PREFACE 


A  cloud  of  obscurity  long  hung  over  the  history  of  the  Nebraska 
region  prior  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804-06.  We 
knew  that  the  early  French  maps  located  with  approximate  accu¬ 
racy  the  position  of  the  Nebraska  Indian  tribes.  We  knew  that 
occasional  French  trappers  and  fur  traders  ventured  up  the 
Missouri.  After  the  publication  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Margry’s 
memoirs  in  1888,  we  knew  something  of  the  brief  reports  regard¬ 
ing  the  “Missouri  Country”  which  these  bold  adventurers  brought 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans  nearly  one  hundred  years  before 
Lewis  and  Clark.  But  for  the  most  part  the  record  of  Nebraska 
in  the  world’s  history  was  a  blank  prior  to  1804. 

Father  Shine  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  this  early  and 
almost  unknown  period  of  Nebraska  history  by  bringing  together 
in  a  brief  article  the  important  historical  information  we  have  re¬ 
garding  the  Indians  of  Nebraska  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
citing  sources  so  that  each  statement  can  readily  be  located  and 
verified.  Since  Father  Shine’s  paper  was  given  a  year  ago  a  most 
important  additional  document  has  been  discovered  at  Seville, 
Spain,  and  published  in  French  in  the  American  Historical  Re¬ 
view  for  January,  1914.  This  is  the  “Journal  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Truteau  on  the  Upper  Missouri,”  from  June  7,  1794,  to  March  26, 
1795,  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  discovered  regard¬ 
ing  actual  conditions  of  the  early  fur  trade  in  Nebraska  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago  when  this  region  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  adventurous  French  fur  traders  from 
St.  Louis  were  endeavoring  to  establish  permanent  fur  trading 
posts  in  the  region  of  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  Truteau’s 
journal  gives  us  the  most  definite  and  vivid  first  hand  portrait  of 
the  great  Omaha  chief  Blackbird  found  in  any  literature.  Be¬ 
sides  this  it  gives  us  an  actual  account  written  from  day  to  day 
of  life  among  the  Nebraska  Indians  in  that  distant  time.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  document  from  the  French,  together  with  other  early 
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French  documents  relating  to  Nebraska,  has  been  made  by  the 
editor  of  this  series  and  will  shortly  appear  in  another  pamphlet 
of  the  series. 

Meanwhile  Father  Shine’s  story  of  Nebraska  Aborigines  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  furnishes  the  best  condensed  account  of  early 
Nebraska  Indians  yet  written,  and  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form  as 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Nebraska  history  and  an  incentive  to 
further  study  of  early  Nebraska  sources  by  our  people. 

Addison  E.  Sheldon. 

Nebraska  History  Seminar, 

Universitv  of  Nebraska. 

fj 

October  12,  1914. 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  AND  PUBLICATION  IN  NEBRASKA 

HISTORY 

In  the  years  1885-1891  Dr.  George  E.  Howard,  as  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska  State  Historical  Society,  laid  the  foundations  for  system¬ 
atic  research  in  Nebraska  history  and  exemplified  his  plans  by 
•publication  of  two  important  volumes  of  collections  of  the  society. 

When  Dr.  Howard  was  called  in  1891  to  the  chair  of  history 
at  Leland  Stanford  University,  California,  the  work' in  history 
was  divided.  Prof.  Howard  W.  Caldwell  became  professor  of 

American  history  and  civics  and  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  His- 

«/•  «/ 

torical  Society.  Nine  volumes  of  Nebraska  historical  publica¬ 
tions  followed  under  his  editorship,  between  the  years  1892  and 
1907. 

In  1895  Professor  Caldwell  founded  a  seminar,  consisting  of 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
for  study,  research  and  publication  in  the  field  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  From  1899  the  work  of  this  seminar  was  for  some  years 
largely  directed  to  the  study  of  problems  in  Nebraska  history  and 
government.  Among  its  members  at  this  time  were  C.  E.  Per- 
singer,  Leon  E.  Aylsworth  and  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  all  now 
members  of  the  University  history  and  political  science  faculties. 

Gradually  the  number  and  interest  of  advanced  students  so  in- 
«/ 

creased  that  two  seminars  were  formed,  one  for  the  general  field 
of  American  history,  the  other  for  special  research  in  Nebraska 
history.  Both  of  these  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest 
at  the  present  time. 
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Growing  out  of  this  work  in  Nebraska  history  several  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  among  them  these: 

The  Territorial  Historv  of  Nebraska  Told  bv  Its  Makers . 

. Professors  Caldwell  and  Persinger 

Civil  Government  of  Nebraska . 

. Professor  Caldwell  and  members  of  seminar 

History  of  Higher  Education  in  Nebraska,  1854-1899 . 

. Professor  Howard  W.  Caldwell 

Nebraska  Constitutional  Conventions;  The  Archives  of  Nebraska; 
Poems  and  Sketches  of  Nebraska;  History  and  Stories  of 

Nebraska  (a  text-book  in  Nebraska  Schools) . 

. Addison  E.  Sheldon 

PRESENT  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  WORK  IN  NEBRASKA  HISTORY 

Interest  in  Nebraska  history  as  a  field  for  profitable  research 
and  historical  training  increases  each  year.  The  present  seminar 
in  Nebraska  history  is  conducted  by  Professor  Caldwell  and 
Director  Sheldon  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  The 
seminar  meets  each  week.  Investigations  in  the  original  docu¬ 
mentary  records  of  the  state,  in  files  of  Nebraska  newspapers,  in 
personal  letters  and  recollections  are  carried  on  by  each  student 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructors.  Reports  on  these  investi¬ 
gations  are  read  and  criticized.  In  the  course  of  one.  two  or 
three  years  a  thesis  is  worked  out  by  the  student  with  a  carefully 
edited  list  of  sources  of  information.  From  time  to  time  the 
most  available  of  these  theses  are  published  as  chapters  of  Ne¬ 
braska  history.  A  partial  list  of  topics  pursued  in  these  re¬ 
searches  at  present  and  during  the  past  two  years  follows : 

History  of  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  . .  .M.  A.  Sharp 

The  Nebraska  Movement  from  the  Farms  to  the  Cities . 

. Leon  H.  Moomaw 

History  of  Farmers’  Co-operative  Societies  in  Nebraska . 

. Frank  S.  Perkins 

A  History  of  Agriculture  in  Sheridan  County.  . .  .Harry  E.  Rush 

Christian  Missions  Among  Nebraska  Indians.  .David  J.  Williams 

Progress  in  Civilization  of  the  Oglala  and  Brule  Sioux . 

.  Anna  Hahne 

Historv  of  the  Nebraska  Labor  Bureau . Leon  H.  Moomaw 

e/ 
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Labor  Conditions  at  Packing  Houses  in  South  Omaha . 

. .  Ralph  C.  Sweeley 

Nebraska  Authors  and  Their  Works . Florence  B.  Schell 

History  of  Bank  Guaranty  Legislation  in  Nebraska . 

. Z.  Clark  Dickinson 

History  of  Taxation  in  Nebraska . William  E.  Hannan 

Federal  Appointments  in  Nebraska . George  A.  Munn 

Economies  in  Retail  Nebraska  Trade . E.  L.  Stancliff 

Dependent  Children  in  Nebraska . Myrtle  Keegan 

Management  of  Nebraska  Penitentiary . Alfred  J.  Melville 

Legislative  Employes  in  Nebraska . Frank  S.  Perkins 

Workings  of  Australian  Ballot  in  Nebraska.  . .  .C.  W.  Mottinger 

History  of  Political  Parties  in  Nebraska  from  1885-1900 . 

. James  W.  Eckerslev 

C/ 

Legislative  Control  of  Railroads  in  Nebraska.  .Robert  McMasters 
The  Construction  of  Railways  in  Nebraska . Earl  H.  Davis 

e. 

NEBRASKA  RESEARCH  IN  THE  SEMINAR  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND 

SOCIOLOGY 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  George  E.  Howard  to  the  University 
of  Nebraska  and  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  political 
science  and  sociology  in  1906  courses  were  founded  leading  to 
original  research  work  in  living  questions  of  the  day. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  work  was  established  the  Tuesday 
Evening  Seminar  under  leadership  of  Dr.  Howard  and  Professor 
Aylsworth.  This  seminar  is  composed  of  graduate  students, 
many  of  them  candidates  for  the  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  degree.  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  original  investigations  are  made  in  the  whole  field 
of  political  and  social  subjects. 

Nebraska  topics  are  chosen  so  far  as  practicable.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  states  and  countries  in  government  and  social 
betterment  are  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  our  own. 
Men  and  women  are  thus  trained  in  knowledge  of  Nebraska  affairs 
and  better  fitted  for  their  duties  as  citizens. 

The  written  results  of  this  Nebraska  research  work  are  edited 
with  care  and  published  for  the  information  of  the  general  public. 
Into  many  of  them  go  months  of  most  careful  investigation,  com¬ 
parison  and  criticism.  When  completed  they  become  an  author- 
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it y  upon  questions  of  fact  in  their  field  and  the  basis  of  intelligent 
action  by  the  citizens  and  the  legislature. 

Under  the  act  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  of  1911  the  Nebraska 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau  is  affiliated  with  this  department  in 
courses  of  study,  research  and  publication. 

Among  the  subjects  of  Nebraska  research  now  under  way  or 
recently  undertaken  by  this  seminar  are  the  following: 

A  Model  System  of  Garbage  Disposal  for  Lincoln.  .Grace  M.  Clark 

A  Model  Civil  Service  System  for  Lincoln . C.  A.  Sorenson 

The  Organization,  Functions  and  Cost  of  County  Government  in 

Nebraska  (with  special  reference  to  Lancaster  county) . 

. Edna  D.  Bullock 

The  Municipal  System  of  Nebraska . Thomas  C.  Goodrich 

The  Preferential  Vote  in  Municipal  Elections . C.  E.  Lemmon 

History  of  Municipal  Legislation  in  Nebraska,  1854-1911 . 

. Marv  E.  Elliott 

t 

Social  Effects  of  the  Free  Text-Book  System  ( with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Nebraska) . Mary  Tremain 

Recent  Legislation  for  the  Administration  of  State  Education : 

How  to  Take  the  Superintendent  Out  of  Politics . 

. Julia  M.  Wort 

The  Administration  of  Education  in  Nebraska.  .Charles  E.  Teach 
The  Minimum  Wage,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Nebraska  and 


California  Laws . Rabbi  Jacob  Singer 

History  of  Labor  Legislation  in  Nebraska . John  F.  Krueger 


The  Contract- Labor  System  in  the  Nebraska  Penitentiary . 

. . . W.  E.  A.  Aul 

The  Need  of  the  “ Short  Ballot”  in  Nebraska :  A  Study  of  Our 

Svstem  of  Elective  Offices . C.  A.  Sorenson 

Should  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  Estab¬ 
lish  a  Nebraska  Reformatorv? . W.  E.  A.  Aul 

t/ 

Comparative  Merits  of  the  Eight  O’clock  Closing  and  No  License 


Policies  in  Nebraska . Marcus  M.  Beddall 

The  Spoils  System  in  Nebraska . Walter  B.  Sterrett 


The  Administration  of  Public  Health  in  Nebraska . 

. Clara  Coulter  Wolf 

An  Investigation  of  Family  Desertion  in  Lincoln .  . .  Annie  Hawes 
The  Road  to  Citizenship:  A  Study  of  Naturalization  in  a  Ne- 


braska  County  (published  in  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
September,  1912)  ;  A  Foreign  Industrial  Group  in  Lincoln.  . . 

. Hattie  Plum  Williams 

Reform  of  Judicial  Procedure  (chiefly  with  reference  to  Nebraska) 
. Henry  C.  Luckev 

NEBRASKA  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMICS  SEMINAR 

Under  direction  of  Prof.  J.  E.  Le  Rossignol  and  Prof.  G.  O. 
Virtue  a  seminar  on  economics  has  been  instituted  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  political  science  and  commerce.  Below  are  some  of  the 
research  subjects  under  investigation  there,  the  work  being  largely 
done  in  the  Nebraska  field : 

Agricultural  Credit . R.  A.  Canady 

Comparison  of  Producers’  and  Consumers’  Prices  of  Agricultural 

Products . H.  C.  Fillev 

Division  of  Sources  of  Revenue  for  State  and  Local  Purposes.  .  .  . 

. M.  S.  Pate 

Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission . F.  F.  Laune 

Assessment  of  Real  Estate  in  Lancaster  County . V.  D.  Smith 


THE  NEBRASKA  ] 


A  small  section  of  a  map  of  1722  by  Delisle  (spelled  also  De  Lisle  and  De  L’lsle' 
one  of  a  series  of  maps  made  by  him  from  consultation  with  the  French  explorers  in  Ante 
to  represent  that  which  we  today  call  the  Platte,  although  here  presented  without  its  X 
duced  from  Justin  Winsor’s  “  Mississippi  Basin,”  page  208. 


SION  IN  1722 


e  leading  geographer  of  France  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
or  from  their  reports.  Its  “  River  of  the  Panis  [Pawnees]  ”  is  undoubtedly  meant 
‘  i  and  South  Platte  double  head-streams.  This  portion  of  the  Delisle  map  is  repro- 


EARLY  MAPS  OF  THE  NEBRASKA  COUNTRY 


BY  PROF.  C.  E.  PERSINGER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

Attempts  to  portray  the  actual  geography  of  the  region  now 
included  in  our  state  of  Nebraska  began  with  the  exploration  of 
"■he  Mississippi  by  the  Frenchmen  Joliet  and  Marquette  in 
673.  The  maps  of  Marquette  (1673-1674),  Joliet  (1674),  and 
'hevenot  (1681)  are  all  based  upon  the  information  gleaned  by 
hese  explorers  on  their  journey  down  the  Mississippi.  All  three 
show  nothing  more  of  the  Nebraska  country  than  a  short  stretch 
of  the  lower  Missouri  river  running  into  the  Mississippi  from  the 
northwest,  and  beyond  the  end  of  this  the  names  of  Indian 
villages,  some  of  which  names  are  those  of  Indians  we  now  know 
to  have  inhabited  the  Nebraska  countrv  at  that  time. 

t/ 

Following  La  Salle’s  further  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1681-1682,  a  series  of  maps  by  the  French  geographer  Franquelin 
(at  that  time  in  Canada)  shows  the  full  Missouri  river  system, 
with  its  main  course  about  where  the  Platte  is  shown  on  our 
present-day  maps. 

About  1720  quite  a  group  of  maps  covering  the  Nebraska 
country  appeared,  put  out  by  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  but 
11  containing  practically  the  same  sketching  of  western  geog¬ 
raphy.  Of  these,  those  most  nearly  approximating  the  modern 
geography  were  one  by  the  French  Delisle  ( shown  on  another  page 
of  this  paper),  and  one  accompanying  a  publication  put  out  at 
London  in  1720  by  Dr.  James  Smith. 

From  about  1740  maps  of  the  Nebraska  country  by  map-mak¬ 
ers  of  all  nationalities  become  increasingly  numerous,  but  with- 
ut  altering  the  details  of  the  geography  of  this  region  until 
bout  1760.  Then  the  Platte  (still  known  most  often  as  the 
Bani)  begins  gradually  to  assume  its  true  relationship  to  the 
upper  Missouri  system.  A  map  in  Bowen  and  Gibson’s  “North 
America”  in  1763,  Jonathan  Carver’s  map  of  North  America  in 
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1778,  and  afterwards  something  like  a  dozen  English  maps  in 
addition  to  many  by  other  nationalities,  attempt  portrayal  of  the 
Platte  river  region.  No  marked  increase  in  accuracy  of  detail 
becomes  visible,  however,  until  American  purchase  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  region  in  1803  leads  to  the  beginning  of  official  explorations, 
which  rapidly  bring  the  larger  features  of  Nebraska  geography 
down  to  approximately  our  knowledge  of  the  present  day. 


THE  NEBRASKA  ABORIGINES  AS  THEY  AP¬ 
PEARED  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  sources  of  information  for  this  period  are  not  very  numer¬ 
ous,  nor  do  they  furnish  us  with  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  we 
would  wish.  Consequently  we  can  only  draw  partial  conclusions 
as  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  aborigines  of  that  time. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  discussing  this  subject,  we  have 
divided  the  one  hundred  years  into  periods  of  quarter  centuries. 

First  Period,  1700  to  1725 

Previous  to  this  century,  Coronado’s  expedition  undoubtedly 

met  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Pawnees,  also  the  later  Spanish 

expeditions  to  the  land  of  Quivira  came  in  contact  with  them,  and 

as  earlv  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  centurv  French  traders  had 
*/  •/ 

penetrated  the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  “Forked  river,”  which  had 
a  branch  from  the  south  towards  Mexico.1 

Later  on  traders  from  the  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  came  to  the  Missouri  river  and  this  region,  so  that 
maps  printed  in  1701  and  1703  show  the  “track  of  the  traders” 
from  the  Mississippi  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  to  the  village  of  the  Malias  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sioux  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  while  the  Panis- 
maha  are  on  the  west  side.2 

Right  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  very  difficult  question, 

when  did  the  different  Indian  tribes  locate  themselves  in  what  is 

now  Nebraska?  No  doubt  later  investigations  will  enable  us  to 

solve  the  difficulty  and  answer  the  question  satisfactorily.3 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Grinnell  savs  that  “When  the  Pawnees  came  into 

«/ 

the  northern  country,  they  found  it  occupied  by  the  Poncas,  the 
Omahas,  and  the  Otoes.  According  to  their  custom  they  attacked 

1  South  Dakota  Historical  Collections,  vol.  I,  p.  173, 

2  South  Dakota  Historical  Collections,  vol.  I,  p.  49;  Iowa  Indians,  Miner,. 

p.  23. 

3  There  is  a  dispute  about  the  date  1703  of  De  L’Isle’s  map. 

(13) 
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these  and,  after  a  resistance  more  or  less  prolonged,  conquered 
them.4 

Father  Marquette’s  map  of  1673  does  not  show  the  Platte 
river,  nor  does  it  show  the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  beyond  the 
Osage  nation  in  Missouri,  yet  it  places  the  following  tribes  north¬ 
west  between  the  40th  and  41st  parallel  of  latitude:  The  Oton- 
tanta  ;  northwest  of  these  the  Pana ;  southwest  of  them  the  Maha ; 
and  northwest  of  the  latter  the  Pahoutet.5 

In  1689  La  Hontan  says  he  met  the  Otantas  on  the  Mississippi 
at  the  north  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  that  the  Panimaha, 
Paneasse  and  Panetonka  dwelt  on  the  upper  part  of  this  river.6 
Yet  in  this  same  year  we  find  Henry  de  Tonti  writes :  “The 
villages  of  the  Missounta,  Otenta  and  Osage  are  near  one  another 
and  are  situated  on  the  prairies  150  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.”7 

“In  1700,”  says  Dr.  Coues,  “the  Otoes  occupied  the  same 
village  as  the  Missouris  on  Bowling  Green  prairie  below  the 
Grand  river  in  Missouri.”8 

“On  November  16,  1700,  Le  Soeur,  who  built  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  Mankato,  Minnesota,  reported  that  the  Iowas  and 
the  Otoes  were  going  to  establish  themselves  toward  the  Missouri 
river  near  the  Mahas,  who  dwell  in  that  region.”9 

In  1701  Governor  D’Iberville  of  Louisiana  reports  that  Le 
Soeur  “has  spoken  to  me  of  another  nation  which  he  calls  the 
Mahas,  composed  of  1,200  families.  The  Iowas  and  Otoes,  their 
neighbors,  are  about  300  families.  They  occupy  the  lands  be¬ 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  about  100  leagues  from 
the  Illinois.  These  savages  do  not  know  the  use  of  firearms.”10 

Again  in  1719  Dutisne,  who  visited  the  Padoucas,  reported 
that  he  traveled  from  the  Osage  village  (in  Missouri)  forty 
leagues  southwest  toi  the  Pawnees.11 

In  June,  1720,  Pedro  Villazur  led  a  military  expedition  of 

4  Pawnee  Stories,  pp.  304,  305. 

5  Shea’s  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  Map. 

6  Voyages  of  La  Hontan,  vol.  I,  p.  199.  Thwaites. 

7  Louisiana  Historical  Collections,  vol.  I,  p.  71,  by  French,  quoted  in  Kansas 
Historical  Collections,  vol.  IX,  p.  245. 

s  Lewis  and  Clark  23,  apud  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  IX,  p.  250 

9  Louisiana  Historical  Collections,  vol.  Ill,  p.  19;  Iowa  Indians,  xxii,  xxiv. 

10  Iowa  Indians,  by  Miner,  p.  20. 

11  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  IX.  p.  253. 
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forty  soldiers  from  Santa  Fe  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  traders  on  Spanish  territory.  He  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  “river  of  Jesus  and  Mary”  (Rio  de  Jesus  Maria),  or  the  Platte 
river,  where  his  company  was  massacred,  with  the  exception  of 
five  or  six  soldiers  who  escaped,  on  August  16,  1720.  Bandolier 
seems  to  think  this  massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  Otoes  and 
the  Panimahas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river  in  Cass  countv, 

t.  7 

Nebraska,  while  Prof.  J.  B.  Dunbar  says  that  it  was  the  Pawnees, 
aided  by  about  twenty  French  traders  with  guns,  that  massacred 
them  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Platte  rivers  in  Lin¬ 
coln  county,  Nebraska.  Among  those  who  perished  was  the 
Chaplain  Father  Juan  Minguez,  a  Franciscan,  and  John  Larche- 
veque,  the  author  of  the  plot  and  murder  of  La  Salle  thirty- three 

vears  before  on  the  Trinitv  river  in  Texas.12 
«•  «/ 

October  10,  1721,  the  Jesuit,  Father  Charlevoix,  wrote  in 
his  “History”:  “All  the  people  I  have  mentioned  (that  is,  the 
Kansas,  Otoes,  Iowas  and  Pawnees)  inhabit  the  west  side  of  the 
Missouri,  except  the  Iowas,  which  are  on  the  east  side,  neighbors 
of  the  Sioux  and  their  allies,13 

About  1723  Fort  Orleans  was  built  on  an  island  in  the  Missouri 
river  near  Malta  Bend  in  Missouri.14 

In  1724  De  Bourgmont,  the  commander  of  this  fort,  set  out 
for  Kansas  on  a  treaty  making  expedition.  He  sent  private 
Quesnel,  a  French  soldier,  with  five  Missouri  Indians  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river  from  the  present  site  of  Doniphan,  Kansas,  to  the 
chief  of  the  Otoes,  in  order  to  have  him  present  at  the  council  to 
be  held  with  the  Padoucas.  The  chiefs  attended.15  Major  Long, 
U.  S.  A.,  tells  us  that  “the  Otoes  came  west  in  1724  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Nemaha  river.”16 

In  1725  the  Jesuit,  Father  Beaubois  of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois, 
took  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs  with  him  to  France.  Among  them 
an  Otoptata  (Otoe)  chief,  who  was  presented  to  the  French  king 
and  received  many  gifts.17 

12  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  XI,  pp.  397-423. 

13  History  of  Nebraska,  Andreas,  1882,  p.  44. 

14  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  X,  p.  337. 

15  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  X,  p.  337;  Margry,  vol.  VI,  pp.  383-452; 
Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  IX,  pp.  255-256. 

16  Johnson’s  History  of  Nebraska,  p.  56. 

17  TJ.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  Ill,  p.  160. 
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In  1778  Father  Escalante,  the  Franciscan  priest  who  explored 
Utah,  gives  the  results  of  his  investigations  about  Quivira  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  Oran  Quivira,  according  to  what  I  have  been  able 
to  make  out,  putting  together  all  the  accounts  I  have  read  and 
heard,  is  nothing  more  than  the  towns  of  the  Panana  (Pawnees) 
Indians.  The  nearest  towns  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  more  than 
three  hundred  leagues  to  the  northwest  of  Santa  Fe  are  those 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  Panana,  of  which  there  was  no  knowl¬ 
edge  in  this  kingdom  until  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  present 
century  (1719),  when  it  was  brought  by  a  Frenchman  who  came 
from  that  direction  into  New  Mexico.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  some  families  of  Christian  Indians  of  the  town  and 
nation  of  the  Taos  revolted  and  retired  to  the  plains  of  Cibola, 
fortifying  themselves  at  a  place  which  on  this  account  was  called 
El  Cuartelejo.  where  they  remained  until  Juan  De  Archuleta 
marched  thither  bv  order  of  the  governor  with  twentv  soldiers 
and  some  Indian  auxiliaries  and  obliged  them  to  return  to  their 
pueblo.  He  found  in  their  possession  kettles  and  other  articles 
of  copper  and  tin.  and  asking  them  whence  these  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  they  said  from  the  Quivira  towns  to  which  they  had  made 
a  journey  from  Cuartelejo.  *  *  *  It  is  evident  at  this  day 

that  there  are  no  other  towns  in  that  direction  and  the  French 
alreadv  trafficked  with  them  at  this  time.’'18 

c. 

This  town  of  Cuartelejo  is  said  to  have  been  located  in  Scott 
countv,  Kansas,  about  one  hundred  and  ninetv  miles  directlv 
south  of  the  town  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska.  It  seems  that  in 
1706  the  Spanish  Captain  Uribarri  took  possession  of  Cuartelejo 
as  a  post,  naming  the  province  San  Luis,  and  the  Indian  rancheria 
as  Santo  Domingo.19 

Villezur’s  expedition  in  1720  is  said  to  have  halted  at  Cuar¬ 
telejo  for  a  short  time. 

To  sum  up  for  the  first  quarter  century,  we  find  that  if  the 
Otoes,  Omahas  and  Pawnees  had  not  already  taken  possession  of 
what  is  now  Nebraska,  thev  were  at  least  in  the  close  vicinitv 
of  it.  We  also  learn  that  they  carried  on  trade  with  the  Spanish 
and  the  French,  and  that  the  Pawnees  were  hostile  to  the  Spanish; 
that  the  Iowas,  Otoes  and  Omahas  were  unacquainted  with  the 

18  U.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  Ill,  p.  86. 

19  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  XI,  p.  400,  n.  9. 
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use  of  firearms,  and  that  conflicts  had  taken  place  between  the 
Otoes.  Omalias  and  Pawnees. 

Second  Period,  1725  to  1750 

In  1726  the  French  garrison  of  Fort  Orleans  on  the  lower 
Missouri  river  was  massacred.  Whether  any  of  the  Nebraska 
Indians  took  part  in  it  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  spring  of  1728  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Sioux 
Indians  left  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Beauharnois,  near  Lake  Pepin, 
Minnesota,  and  joined  a  party  of  Prairie  Sioux  in  a  war  against 
the  Mahas.  These  Sioux  returned  to  the  fort  in  July,  1728.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tribal  tradition  of  the  Omalias  while  they  were 
living  on  the  Big  Sioux  river,  a  disastrous  battle  took  place  (tra¬ 
dition  does  not  say  with  whom)  and  as  a  result  this  village  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  after  the  dead  had  been  gathered  and 
buried  in  a  great  mound,  around  which  a  stone  wall  was  built.20 
It  is  possible  that  the  battle  referred  to  was  with  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Sioux  Indians.  The  tribal  tradition  of  the  Omahas  also 
relates  that  while  they  were  living  on  the  Big  Sioux  and  after  the 
disastrous  battle,  the  Arikara  Indians  occupied  what  is  now  the 
present  site  of  the  Omahas'  territory  in  Nebraska,  and  that  after 
many  conflicts  the  Omahas  drove  the  Arikaras  northwards.21  In 
April.  1734.  Governor  Bienville  reported  that  a  Frenchman,  who 
for  some  years  had  lived  among  the  Panimaha,  had  visited  with 
these  savages,  the  Ricaras,  who  inhabit  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri ;  thev  had  not  before  seen  anv  Frenchmen.22 

In  1739  the  Mallet  brothers,  with  six  companions,  left  Illinois 
on  an  expedition  to  discover  a  good  route  to  New  Mexico.  They 
tell  us  the  Otoes  are  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Kansas,  and  it 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  Otoes  to  the  Panimahas 
who  live  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Thev  also  tell  us  that  the 
Rickaras  dwell  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  up 
the  Missouri  river  from  the  Panis.  On  May  29,  1739,  they  left 
the  village  of  the  Panimahas  and  on  June  2,  1739.  they  reached  a 
river  which  they  called  the  Platte.  Following  up  the  right  bank 

20  Acta  et  Dicta,  vol.  II,  p.  102;  27th  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  p.  73. 

21  27th  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  75. 

22  Margry  Papers,  vol.  VI. 
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of  this  river  for  seventy  miles  they  came  to  a  fork  formed  by  the 

river  of  the  Padoucas  which  flowed  into  the  Platte.  Three  davs 

«/ 

later  they  crossed  and  proceeded  towards  New  Mexico,  arriving  in 
Santa  Fe  on  July  16,  1739,  having  marched  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  leagues  in  forty-nine  days.  Three  of  this  party  passed  again 
through  Nebraska  on  the  return  journey.23 

In  1743  the  La  Verendrye  brothers,  returning  from  an  explor¬ 
ing  trip  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  buried  a  zinc  plate  near  the  site 
of  Fort  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  This  plate  was  discovered  last 
March.24  The  journal  of  these  explorers  records  in  December, 
1738,  “That  a  day’s  journey  from  the  last  of  their  (the  Mandans) 
forts  were  the  Pananas,  who  had  several  forts ;  then  the  Pananis ; 

that  these  two  nations  who  held  much  of  the  countrv  and  were 

«/ 

now  at  war  for  four  vears  had  always  from  all  time  been  closelv 
united  and  in  alliance  together.  *  *  *  The  Pananas  and 

Pananis  make  their  forts  like  them ;  in  summer  they  grow  wheat 
and  tobacco  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.” 

On  August  8,  1744,  the  French  governor  of  Louisiana.  De 
Vaudreuil,  granted  to  a  man  named  Deruisseau  for  a  term  of  five 
years  the  “exclusive  right  of  trading  in  all  the  country  watered  by 
the  Missouri  and  the  streams  falling  into  this  river.”25 

In  1750  the  Jesuit,  Father  Yivier,  wrote:  “Among  the  tribes 
in  Missouri  there  are  some  who  seem  most  favorably  disposed  for 
the  reception  of  the  gospel,  for  example  the  Panimahas.”  He  then 
relates  the  story  of  a  trader  among  these  Indians  receiving  a 
letter  from  a  priest  in  Illinois  telling  the  trader  to  baptize  the 
children  who  are  about  to  die.  The  chief  asked  him  what  news? 
The  trader  told  him  that  the  priest  had  written  to  him  to  baptize 
the  children  who  are  dying,  that  they  may  go  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  chief  was  astonished.  However,  he  assembled  his  tribe  and 
informed  them  of  the  black  chief’s  desire.  He  also  relates  that 
when  this  man  was  elected  chief  by  his  tribe,  he  refused  except 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  be  chief  in  reality  and  be  obeyed. 
He  also  gave  orders  that  during  the  hunt  the  first  share  must  be 
set  aside  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  tribe.  They  hunt 

23  Margry  Papers,  vol.  VI;  Morton  History  of  Nebraska,  vol.  I,  p.  48,  note; 
History  of  Omaha,  Savage  &  Bell,  pp.  10-14. 

24  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Collections,  vol.  I,  p.  49;  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  April  6,  1913. 

25  History  of  Louisiana,  Martin. 
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on  horseback  with  arrows  and  lances  as  there  are  but  few  2:11ns 
among  them ;  the  chief  receives  the  French  with  great  distinction ; 
they  can  eat  only  with  himself  or  with  a  chief  of  a  strange  tribe  if 
he  happens  to  meet  with  any ;  he  honors  with  the  title  of  the  sun 
the  most  despicable  of  the  French  who  find  their  way  to  his 
village.  In  October,  1750,  this  chief  paid  a  visit  to  Fort  Chartres 
on  the  Mississippi  to  salute  the  commander.  Father  Yivier  went 
to  see  him  and  said  he  found  him  to  be  an  exceedingly  handsome 
man.  He  treated  the  priest  with  great  politeness  and  invited  him 
to  go  and  give  the  spirit  to  his  people,  that  is  to  say,  to  instruct 
them.  His  village,  according  to  the  report  of  the  French  who 
have  been  there,  can  furnish  nine  hundred  men  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms.26 

On  September  25,  1751,  La  Jonquiere  wrote:  ‘‘Last  autumn 
Mons.  He  St.  Clin  effected  an  alliance  with  the  Panismahas.  a 
very  powerful  nation  on  the  Missouri  whose  chiefs  are  absolute. 
That  nation  is  governed  by  three  brothers.  The  most  powerful  is 
called  Stabaco.  The  eldest  of  the  three  went  to  see  him  (i.  e..  De 
St.  Clin,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres),  and  he  received  him 
very  well.  He  assured  him  that  either  he  or  his  brother  would 
go  and  see  him  this  year.27 

Third  Period.  1750  to  1775 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties,  a  French  soldier  named 
Penachon,  in  charge  of  the  magazine  at  Kaskaskia.  deserted  and 
fled  up  the  Missouri  river,  roaming  from  tribe  to  tribe  for  some 
years  until  he  reached  the  Mandans.  Then  he  returned  to  Canada 
with  some  traders  and  later  drifted  into  Minnesota,  where  he 
met  Jonathan  Carver  about  1766  and  related  to  him  an  account 
of  his  adventures.28 

In  1758  Du  Pratz  in  his  history  says :  ‘‘The  French  had  pene¬ 
trated  up  the  Missouri  river  about  three  hundred  leagues  (825 
miles),  that  is,  at  least  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river.”29 

26  Lettres  Edifiantes,  vol.  IV,  pp.  318-320. 

27  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  93. 

28  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  vol.  XIX,  p.  333;  Journal  of  American 
History,  vol.  I,  p.  362. 

29  Chittenden’s  American  Fur  Trade,  p.  762;  Kansas  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  IX,  p.  264. 
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Jeffrey’s  map  of  1760  locates  the  Omaha  and  the  Otoe  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Missouri  river. 

In  1763  the  French  provinces  in  America  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  small  fur  trading  companies  dissolved 
and  the  traders  failed  to  meet  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  accustomed 
time,  causing  intense  suffering  and  want  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  journey  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  posts  in  Canada  to  dispose  of  their  peltries  and  receive 
supplies.30  The  Omahas  have  a  tradition  that  “long  ago  they 
visited  a  great  lake  to  the  far  north  and  traded  there  with  white 
men.”31 

It  is  probable  that  this  journey  was  made  during  this  tempo¬ 
rary  paralysis  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  1766  Carver,  who  was  then  in  Minnesota,  says  that  “to  this 
place  (that  is,  Fort  La  Reine,  near  Lake  Winnipeg)  the  Mahas, 
who  inhabit  a  countrv  two  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  southwest, 
come  also  to  trade  with  them  and  bring  great  quantities  of  Indian 
corn  to  exchange  for  knives,  tomahawks  and  other  articles.”32 

In  1764  St.  Louis  was  founded  and  Laclede  had  been  granted 
the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Missouri  river. 

In  1765  Father  Watrin,  a  Jesuit,  in  his  report  to  the  propa¬ 
ganda  at  Rome  about  the  Louisiana  missions,  speaks  about  the 
nations  living  on  the  Missouri  river.  “There  may  be  seen  the 
Missouris,  the  Kansas,  the  Acaonis,  the  Octatas,  Cie  Osages  and 
the  Panimaha.  These  people  had  no  missionaries.”33 

In  1770  the  Spanish  Governor  O’Reilly  enacted  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  fur  traders  with  the  Indians. 

From  the  year  1770  to  about  1790,  during  the  Spanish  regime, 
not  much  is  known  of  the  upper  Missouri  region,  as  most  of  the 
documents  of  this  period  were  removed  to  the  archives  of  Spain. 
However,  later  investigations  will  no  doubt  throw  an  abundance 
of  light  on  this  period.  About  1770  the  Otoes  were  said  to  have 
established  their  village  on  the  Platte  river  about  forty  to  forty- 
live  miles  from  its  mouth.34 

30  The  Great  Company,  by  Beckles  Wilson,  vol.  II,  p.  25;  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  Voyages,  vol.  I,  xxviii. 

31  27th  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  80. 

33  27th  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  80-81. 

33  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  Philadelphia,  July,  1900,  p.  92. 

34  Early  Western  Travels,  Thwaites,  vol.  XV,  p.  132. 
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Fourth  Period,  1775  to  1800 

November  15,  1777,  some  Spanish  official  in  St.  Louis  gave  a 
summary  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  came  there  to  receive  presents 
and  to  trade.  He  mentions  the  “La  Republica  tribe  under  Chief 
Escatape  (Iskatappe  of  Pike  in  1806),  composed  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  or  four  hundred  warriors ;  the  Hotos  tribe  under  Chief  La 
Bala  (The  Bullet),  composed  of  some  hundred  warriors,  located 
about  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Misury  river  on  the  shores  of  the 
Platte;  the  Panis  tribe  under  Chief  Sokakahige.  composed  of  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  warriors,  located  about  fifteen  leagues 
from  the  Hotos  tribe,  on  a  small  stream  that  branches  off  from 
the  Plata  river;  the  Majas  (Omahas)  tribe  under  Chief  El  Pajaro 
Negro  (Blackbird),  composed  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five 
hundred  warriors,  located  about  thirtv-five  or  fortv  leasrues  over- 
land  from  the  Panis  tribe,  on  a  small  tributarv  to  the  Misurv.  at 

t/  t 

a  distance  of  about  sixty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plata 
river.  They  plant  maize  and  pumpkins.”35 

About  1778  twentv-five  or  thirtv  members  of  the  Missouri 

«/  «/ 

tribe,  who  had  been  defeated  by  their  enemies,  came  and  united 
with  the  Otoes.36 

In  1780  Thos.  Bently  speaks  of  the  “Missouri  trade  which  of 
itself  is  consequential.”37 

In  1789  Jean  Baptiste  Monier  of  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  Ponca  tribe  and  in  consideration  of  this  fact  was 
granted  the  exclusive  trade  with  that  nation.38  During  the  nine 
ties  Francis  Benoit,  J.  D'Eglize,  R.  Jusseaume,  and  Joseph  Garau 
were  regular  traders  up  the  Missouri  river.39 

In  1794  the  “Commercial  Company  for  the  Discovery  of  the 
Nations  of  the  Tapper  Missouri”  was  formed  in  St.  Louis  with 
James  Glamorgan  and  Antoine  Reillhe  as  directors.  The  company 
sent  three  expeditions  up  the  Missouri,  the  first  in  July,  1794. 
under  John  B.  Truteau.  the  second  in  April,  1795,  under  Lecuyer 

35  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  vol.  XVHI,  pp.  360-362. 

36  Nebraska  Historical  Collections,  vol.  XV,  p.  8;  Kansas  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  vol.  EX,  p.  250,  says  1774. 

37  Kaskaskia  Records,  p.  172.  or  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  vol.  V. 

38  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  IV,  p.  9. 

39  South  Dakota  Historical  Collections,  vol.  TV,  p.  329;  Billon’s  Annals  of  St. 
Louis. 
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and  the  third  September,  1795,  under  James  Mackav.  The  latter 
built  Fort  Charles,  about  six  miles  below  the  later  town  of 
Omadi,  and  made  an  exploration  tour  through  northern  Ne¬ 
braska  in  1796.  He  also  presented  medals  and  commissions  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  Omaha  Indians.  This  company  had  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  trade  above  the  Ponca  for  ten  years,  but  as 
Andrew  Todd,  one  of  the  principal  shareholders,  died  in  1796  the 
right  passed  to  the  company  of  Glamorgan,  Loisel  &  Company. 
The  Spanish  company  received  copies  of  the  journals  and  regular 
reports  in  regard  to  the  nations,  customs,  etc.,  with  which  its 
men  came  in  contact.40  A  diligent  search  is  now  being  made  iu 
order  to  secure  copies  of  these  documents  which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  the  future  historian. 

In  concluding,  we  must  confess  that  while  we  have  given  a 
large  number  of  interesting  facts,  yet  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  produce  satisfactory  conclusions,  and  consequently  we  can 
easily  understand  why  the  Spanish  company  gave  as  their  pur* 
pose  that  it  was  “to  enlighten  the  age  in  regard  to  that  portion 
of  the  globe  as  yet  so  little  known. ” 


40  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  IV,  No.  1;  Article  on  Truteau’s 
Journal;  Annual  Report  American  Historical  Association,  1908,  vol.  I,  pp.  185-195 
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THE  NEBRASKA 


This  map  is  by  Perrin  du  Lac,  a  French  geographer.  It  presents  the  knowledge  of  IS 
the  century  preceding  its  date.  The  principal  rivers  of  Nebraska  were  then  known,  but  the 
legend  upon  the  northern  fork  of  the  Loup  river  is  interesting:  “  Great  desert  of  moving  sar 
tortoises  of  different  colors.’' 
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